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XIII.— THE LEGEND OF ST. WULFHAD AND ST. 
RUFFIN AT STONE PRIORY 

In a recently published volume I have referred 1 to the 
curious relationship that subsists between the legend of 
St. Wulfhad and St. Buffin, 2 which is known to us through 
the Cottonian ms. Nero 0. XII, and a set of verses dealing 
with the founders and benefactors of Stone Priory in Staf- 
fordshire, which has been preserved by Dugdale in the 
Monasticon. 3 In my Saints' Legends I had not the space 
to present in detail the evidence by which these two docu- 
ments are connected, nor to discuss freely the interesting 
problems that they suggest. The evidence is of such a 
character, and the problems involved are so novel, that a 
further consideration of the matter seems desirable. 



Intekkelation op the Documents 

The legend, with which we may begin our examination, 
is unfortunately extant in a somewhat fragmentary state 
only. So little remains of the first seventy lines that they 
cannot well be reconstructed. Except for the light they 
might have thrown on the archaeological question presently 
to be discussed, the loss cannot, however, be greatly de- 
plored. The legend is very rudely fashioned in fifteenth- 
century alliterative verse, for the most part rhyming in 
couplets, but occasionally using a convenient rhyme more 
freely or falling back on shameless assonance. It has 

1 Saints' Legends, 1916, pp. 273-275. 

2 Ed. Horatmann, Altengl. Leg., N. F., pp. 308-314. 
»Ed. 1846, vi, pp. 230-231. 
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neither literary pretensions nor literary merit. In most 
ways, moreover, it has slight historical or hagiographical 
value, for the information it gives about St. Wulfhad and 
his brother was taken from the ornate Latin Passio/ still 
extant, which is presumably the " cronakle " mentioned in 
v. 155. 

The legend is a precious document simply and solely 
because of its origin and use at Stone Priory, where it was 
written or painted upon a " table " on the epistle side of 
the choir. There is evidence of this in the poem itself. 

And hys broder Euffyn, J>at withe hym is shrynede infere, 

As thys tabyll maket mensyon that ya wryttyn here. 

And all that on this tabull redes, god grante them hys grace. 

(w. 379-381) 

The position of the tablet is curiously restricted to the left 
side of the choir by two references in the legend to a couple 
of other " tables " similarly placed within the church. 
The first of these seems to have been inscribed with the 
names of the lords who came from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. 

Whos names be writyn in a tabull on the right syde the qweer. 

(v. 318) 

The second, with which we are more nearly concerned, is 
described thus : 

How the lordes of Stafforde fowndyd >is place, ]>e sothe if ye will 

here, 
Here-by in a tabull is writtyn all the processe infere. (w. 351-352) 

Since the first tablet is said to have been placed on the 
right side of the choir, and the second to have been " here- 
by " the one on which the legend was inscribed, it seems 

4 B. H. L. 8735. Printed by Dugdale, vi, pp. 226-230, from MS. 
Cott. Otho A- xvi, and thence in A. 88. IUL. v, pp. 575-581. 
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clear that the latter must have been situated, as I have 
said, on the epistle side. 5 

Oddly enough, the inscription on the tablet that hung, 
or was affixed, near the legend is the document preserved 
by Dugdale. How he obtained this account of the re- 
establishment of Stone after the Conquest, and of its sub- 
sequent history, I do not know. He says of it simply: 
" The Copie of the Table that was hanging in the Priorie 
of Stone, at the time of the Suppression of the same, in 
the xxix. yeare of the Raigne of our Soveraign Lord King 
Henry the VIII." The verses — in the same metre and in 
the same slipshod style as the legend — begin thus : 

All maimer of men, that lust for to here 

How this Monasterie was founded here, 

Read out this Table, that here it is written, 

And all this matter so may ye witten. 

Saint Armemild that good woman, 

Saint Wolfad's mother this place first began, 

Who soe lust to witt what wise, and why, 

Read over this other Table that here is written by. 

And all the whole matter there shall ye finde 

In the life of Saint Wolfade and nothing left behinde; 

But who that . . . canons began here first to dwell, 

In this present Table here shall you here tell. 

However Dugdale may have obtained his copy of this 
inscription, the reference to the " other table," with its 
legend of St. Wulfhad, is explicit. The two sets of verses, 
though they have been preserved to us by entirely different 
channels, were beyond question once placed side by side in 
the Priory Church at Stone ; and they were expressly de- 
signed to complement one another in the information they 

5 When I wrote the paragraph about the legend in Saints' Legends, 
I had not, in my blindness, made out the reference to the list of 
Norman lords, and so placed the account of the founders on the right 
of the choir. 
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gave about the local legend and the history of the foun- 
dation. 

As far as the latter is concerned, the tablet of benefactors 
is naturally of more value than its companion; and its 
record is of very considerable worth by way of supplement 
to the evidence concerning Stone Priory that survives in 
charters and other documents from the twelfth century to 
the sixteenth. Unfortunately the text printed by Dug- 
dale is obviously very far from perfect, 6 which leads to a 
probably unjustified distrust of the chronicle as a whole. 
The account of the relationship of the powerful Stafford 
line to the Priory seems, in point of fact, to be entirely 
worthy of trust. 

There was, as is pointed out in both the legend and the 
memorial " table," a religious foundation on the site of 
Stone Priory as early as the seventh century, endowed by 
Eormengild, the mother of Wulfhad and Puffin. Evi- 
dently it had fallen upon evil days before the Norman 
Conquest ; and there is little reason to doubt the statement 
of the founders' tablet as to conditions at that time: 

That two nunns and one preest lived in this place, (v. 16) 

Thus reduced, it was attacked by the Norman lord of the 
manor, Enisan de "Walton, who killed the little remnant of 
the establishment, either wishing to have it for himself or, 
as the memorial tablet more specifically says : 

Because his sister should have this church thoe. (v. 20) 

This Enisan seems to have been the son of the Ernaldus 
(or Arnold) 7 who held the manor of Walton at the time 

8 Aside from obvious modernizations, the relations to the Priory of 
Nicholas de Stafford and his son Edmund (vv. 93-110) are reversed 
in the text as we have it. 

* See It. W. Byton, in Collections for a History of Staffordshire by 
the William Bolt Archaeological Society, rr, p. 200. 
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of the Domesday survey of 1085-6, in which Stone is not 
directly mentioned, being covered by the entry for Wal- 
ton. 8 This omission from the Domesday Book is, again, 
indirect evidence that the shrine of Wulfhad and Ruffin 
was neither wealthy nor illustrious at that day. Enisan, 
like Arnold, acknowledged the overlordship of Robert de 
Stafford, the chief landholder of the county. 9 

The two documents that we are considering agree in 
ascribing the re-establishment of Stone as a priory to Eni- 
san's deed of violence ; and they enable us to fix the date of 
the foundation more exactly than can be done by means 
of any charters extant. Both of them state that Geoffrey 
de Clinton, who was chamberlain of Henry I, was at that 
time building " tbe abbey of Kenelworthe." Now the sec- 
ond charter of Kenilworth Priory, wbich was founded by 
Geoffrey, was witnessed by Simon, Bishop of "Worcester, 
who was consecrated in 1125. 10 It must have been 
erected, accordingly, not far from that date. Since Stone 
Priory was ceded to Kenilworth between 1130 and 1135, 
as we shall presently see, we cannot be far wrong in believ- 
ing that Enisan established it between 1125 and 1130. 

In only one particular do the legend and the memorial 
tablet disagree, or seem to disagree. The legend says that 
Enisan, when he had repented of his crime because of 
sickness, went to Geoffrey de Clinton X1 for advice. Geof- 

8 " Ipse Rotbertus (de Stadford) tenet Waletone et Ernaldus de eo." 

* See W. H. R. Curtter, in Victoria County History of Staffordshire, 

p. 222. Robert de Toeni assumed the style of de Stafford, though it 

was not till a century and a half later that his descendant Ralph 

(1299-1342) became Earl of Stafford. 

10 See Le Neve's Fasti Eoolesiae Anglioanae, ed. T. D. Hardy, 1854, 
in, p. 49, and Stubbs, Registrum Sacrum Anglicanwm, 1897, p. 44. 

11 The text reads " Glentone " and " Glentam," which are corrup- 
tions. Enisan reads " Ensam," it may be noted. 
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frey, who was " nye cosyn " to Enisan, 12 advised him to 
restore Stone and to found there " a howse of chanons in 
worshipe of sent Wolfade." This Enisan did, and was 
healed. Thus the legend. The founders' tablet, after re- 
marking that Enisan's sister, for whose sake he had sacked 
the church, " soon died and himself great vengeance had," 
goes on to say that Robert de Stafford went to Geoffrey de 
Clinton for counsel in the matter, and that he himself es- 
tablished the canons at Stone. At first sight, this looks like 
a rather startling discrepancy between the two inscriptions, 
the more marked because they refer to one another and 
were actually once set side by side in the Priory church. 
As a matter of fact, however, I believe that the disagree- 
ment is only apparent, and of no real significance. If it 
be true that Enisan was ill, and thought his affliction the 
result of his misdeeds, what more natural than that his 
overlord should be his emissary to Geoffrey de Clinton? 
What more natural than that the part played by Robert 
should be stressed on the founders' tablet, which sum- 
marized the connection of the entire Stafford line with 
Stone Priory, while Enisan's role in re-establishing the 
house was properly emphasized in the legendary inscrip- 
tion ? There is no real contradiction between the two 
statements ; nor have we any reason to doubt the credibility 
of the essential evidence. 13 This question of the founda- 
tion has a bearing upon the authorship of the two inscrip- 
tions, a matter that we must shortly consider. 

Although Enisan de Walton was the actual founder of 
the house of Augustinian canons, 14 which replaced the 

12 Of this relationship I find no other mention, and see no way to 
test the accuracy of the statement. 

"The skepticism of E. W. Eyton, place cited, seems to me quite 
misdirected. 

" By a stupid lapse, not easy to forgive, I wrote Carthusian instead 
of Augustinian in Saints' Legends, p. 274. 
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earlier foundation at Stone, the Staffords were the great 
patrons of the Priory from the beginning. Down to the 
fifteenth century most of the earls were buried there, and 
the hereditary interest of the family in the house seems 
never to have lapsed. It was Robert de Stafford, accord- 
ing to the founders' tablet (w. 37-38), who sent one of the 
canons to Rome to arrange for the canonization of Wulf- 
had. 15 Furthermore, Robert's son Nicholas was a party 
to the cession of Stone to Kenilworth Priory by Enisan de 
Walton and his son Arnold. In this transaction Geoffrey 
de Clinton also appeared, paying Arnold fifty pounds and 
a palfrey, and Enisan a " pallium grisum " and a palfrey. 
Nicholas de Stafford had to give assent to the transfer as 
the overlord of Enisan. The two charters in question can 
be dated within a few years. The Stafford charter was 
given in the reign of Henry I, and Enisan's was witnessed 
by Roger, Bishop of Chester. Now, Roger de Clinton was 
consecrated Bishop of Lichfield, Coventry, and Chester od 
December 22, 1129, while Henry I died in 1135. The 
charters must thus be dated between 1130 and 1135. 16 

It is interesting to note, as a confirmation of the general 
credibility of the English inscriptions at Stone, that the 

15 According to the legend (vv. 364-370) and the Latin Passio 
(Monastioon vi, p. 230), St. Wulfhad's head was left by the canon 
at Viterbo, on his way home. The Latin particularizes that it was 
deposited at the church of St. Laurence there. It does not appear la 
the very full lists of relics belonging to the Cathedral of S. Lorenzo, 
to be found in F. Cristofori, Le Tombe del Papi in Viterbo, 1887, pp. 
234-237. The Latin account implies, though it does not expressly 
say, that the visit of canonization took place soon after the Benedic- 
tine Revival. This does not agree with the English statements, and 
it is inherently improbable. 

M Both of them are to be found in the Monasticon vi, pp. 231-232. 
For Roger de Clinton, see LeNeve's Fasti, ed. Hardy, I, p. 544, and 
Stubbs, Registrum, p. 226. Stubbs failed to note that Roger was not 
enthroned until 1130. 
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Stafford charter expressly states that it was placed " super 
altare " there, while the founders' tablet remarks of Nich- 
olas: 

And to this place did many benefits sekerlie, 

As by his charters appeareth apertlie. (vv. 51-52) 

Apparently the writer of the inscription had seen the char- 
ter in its place above the altar. Later — very much later — 
Robert de Stafford, a great-great-great-grandson of the 
original Robert, made Stone free of Kenilworth, as it re- 
mained until its destruction during the reign of Henry 
VIII. 17 

The question now arises whether the two inscriptions 
that we have been discussing were composed by the same 
hand. The cross-references between them, which I have 
already instanced, make it clear that they must have been 
put into position at about the same time. If I am right 
in believing that their slightly varying accounts of the 
establishment of the Augustinians at Stone were due to a 
natural difference of stress, there seems to be no reason 
for doubting that they were written by the same man. 
Their tumbling metre is the same; and such characteris- 
tics of versification and phrasing as they boast — literary 
style they have none, as I have said — indicate a common 

" The statement in A Survey of Staffordshire ... by Sampson 
Erdeswick Esq., ed. T. Harwood, 1844, p. 36, note, to the effect that 
Ernaldus de Walton forfeited Stone to the King, who then granted it 
to Robert de Stafford, is apparently based on the legend, vv. 349-350, 
which, however, refers to Arnold's property at large. Robert, the 
grandson of the original Robert, seems to have swallowed up his 
vassal's forfeited lands and thus to have come into a more direct 
patronage of Stone Priory, though the title to it was clearly vested 
in the Canons of Kenilworth. See G. Wrottesley, in Collections . . 
by the William Salt Arch. Soc. I, p. 178, for the record of a fine 
due by Arnold in 31 Henry I. The Priory Church fell in 1749. The 
state of the ruins in 1909 is described by F. Parker, Collections . . . 
by the William Salt Arch. Soc, New Ser., xii, p. 105. 
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authorship. Unfortunately the copies in which they are 
preserved are so imperfect that the application of linguis- 
tic tests is out of the question. 

Whether or no the verses on the two tablets were writ- 
ten by the same man, as seems to me certain, they must 
have been made at practically the same time. The cross- 
references would otherwise be inexplicable. The approxi- 
mate date at which they were set up is fortunately made 
clear in the closing lines of the founders' inscription, which 

read : 

And his brother sir Hugh, the lord Bouchier, 
Is buried in the south side of this quier, 
Besides his father earle Hugh, as you may see, 
In a fayre new tombe here buryed is hee. 

Now, Hugh de Stafford, Lord Bourchier, died in 1420. 18 
If we allow a sufficient time for the making of his tomb, 
the period during which it could be called new would cer- 
tainly not pass the middle of the century. Indeed, since 
the last Earl of Stafford mentioned in the record (vv. 147- 
156), Lord Bourchier's brother Edmund, was killed at the 
Battle of Shrewsbury in 1403, it seems probable that 1425 
would be a nearer approximation to the date than 1450. 

II 

The Question of Mueal Display 

As we have already seen, the verses that we are study- 
ing were in some manner or other inscribed on tablets in 
the choir of the church at Stone Priory. On the other 
side of the choir was a third tablet inscribed with the 
names of the lords " which camme frome Normandy " 
with " Willam Bastarde." If we may believe Dugdale, 
which appears safe, these " tables " were " hanging " in 

13 See Dugdale, Baronage, I, p. 174. 
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the church. Three questions at once suggest themselves. 
Why were the tahlets set up? What was their nature? 
Was it customary to employ sets of verses like these for 
mural display? 

The first question is, of course, not difficult to answer. 
The canons of Stone took this means of informing all and 
sundry — the laity of the neighborhood, the pilgrims who 
came to the shrine of St. Wulfhad, and perhaps their own 
successors — with regard to the history of the establishment 
and the saint in whose honor it was founded. Anyone 
who could read at all would thus be enabled to learn with- 
out much effort everything he needed to know about the 
Priory. 

The nature of the tablets, on the other hand, is a more 
difficult question. There is no indication in the two surviv- 
ing inscriptions as to whether they were written on wood 
or engraved on metal, nor yet how they were affixed to the 
walls of the choir. Were they, moreover, in the choir it- 
self or in the ambulatory outside? To resolve this prob- 
lem, one needs to be better informed than anyone seems to 
be at present with regard to the use of long inscriptions on 
the walls of mediaeval buildings. Some years ago, Miss 
Hammond drew attention to the question 19 and illus- 
trated some of its aspects by pointing out that at least four 
of Lydgate's poems were designed for mural display. The 
Life of St. George and the Falls of Seven Princes, which 
she printed, 20 were certainly used in this way, while the 
Dance Macabre and Bycorne and Ohichevache 21 were in- 

M E. P. Hammond, " Two Tapestry Poems by Lydgate," Engl. Btud., 
xliii, pp. 10-26. 

ao The St. George may also be read in H. N. MacCracken, The 
Minor Poems of John Lydgate, 1911 (EETS. cvn), pp. 145-154. 

"The former inedited as yet, the latter accessible in J. 0. Halli- 
well, Minor Poems of Lydgate, 1840 (Percy Soc. ii), pp. 129-135. 
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tended for a similar purpose. To this list should proba- 
bly be added A Prayer to St. Thomas of Canterbury (first 
edited by MacCracken), 22 which seems to have been meant 
as a votive offering to the saint. 

As Miss Hammond says : 23 " It is not uncommon, in 
the representations of tapestry which remain to us, to see 
the descriptive quatrain of the versifier woven by the hand 
of the tapestrymaker into the margin of his work." All 
of us have seen these explanatory embroiderings ; 24 and 
we are all familiar with similar descriptive indications in 
old paintings. The use of inscriptions on wood and stone, 
in every age and country, needs no illustration. The point 
is, as Miss Hammond remarks, that " if we are to believe 
some of the texts yet existing, a poem of considerable 
length could be painted or stitched, stanza by stanza, along 
with the scenes depicted by the artist ;" or, I should add, 
could equally well be used in a window or on a tablet like 
those at Stone Priory. 

As a matter of fact, it seems to me that Miss Hammond 
was mistaken in calling Lydgate's St. George a " tapestry 
poem." It is designated in the mss. " £>e devyse of a 
steyned halle," " made with pe balades at (?e request of 
f'armorieres of Londoun ; " and it must thus have been in- 
tended for painting rather than weaving. The same seems 
to be true of By come and Ghichevache, as Miss Hammond 
notes, where " portreyed " is the word constantly used to 
indicate the figures that were to illustrate the text. It 
seems to me improbable, moreover, that the Dance Ma- 
cabre was designed for tapestry. Its length, for one thing, 

"Work cited, pp. 140-143. 

M P. 10. 

2 'Miss Hammond's quotations (p. 21) from the lists of the tapes- 
tries of Charles VI of France and of Henry V of England are inter- 
esting and valuable. 
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makes the supposition unlikely: the expense would have 
been prohibitive. The Falls of Seven Princes, on the 
other hand, might well have been intended to accompany 
tapestry portraits of the ill-fated great men who were 
briefly celebrated in it. 

That poems of no inconsiderable length were actually 
used in tapestry, as Miss Hammond says, there is no ques- 
tion. To the evidence she has presented may be added 
that of the series given in 1531 to the church of St. Remi 
at Rheims, in which the life of St. Remigius is related in 
one hundred and sixty-two verses. 25 Such an elaborate 
use of verse in tapestry must have been, however, com- 
paratively rare, since the beautiful fabrics so intricately 
woven were always costly: a luxury for the rich and the 
powerful. 

The same must be said of another use of verse in mediae- 
val buildings — in stained glass — in which poems of any 
great length could not have beeen employed without add- 
ing vastly to the expense of production. Two striking in- 
stances of the custom of so using verse have, however, come 
to my attention. One is from Peterborough. In the 
Monasticon 26 are to be found eighty verses, in short 
rhymed couplets, printed by Dugdale from ms. Cotton 
Claudius A. V., which are superscribed : " Historia de 
fundatione hujus coenobii, elegantissime in fenestris vi- 
treatis, ex occidentali parte claustri ibidem depicta fuit, 
cum Anglicanis hisce carminibus argumentum ejusdem 
illustrantibus." This poem, a very crude production, re- 
lates briefly the story of Wulfhad and Ruffin, and of the 
foundation of Peterborough by their father Wulfhere in 
expiation for their murder. The other illustration of the 

25 See M. Sartor, Les Tapisseries de Reims, 1912, pp. 137-158. 
*i, p. 377. 
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use of rather long poems in windows conies from St. 
Albans, and likewise from the Monasticon. 27 In the ac- 
count of that great monastery, there are printed two sets 
of Latin verses from ms. Laud 697, one of ninety-six lines 
from the windows of the cloister and one of forty-eight 
from the windows of the library. Both Peterborough and 
St. Albans were, of course, rich Benedictine houses that 
could afford to furnish instruction expensively while they 
patronized the arts. Only under such conditions would 
narratives in glass have been possible. 

Wealthy, too, no doubt, were the patrons — or custom- 
ers — for whom Lydgate made his pictorial poems. The 
length of at least three out of the five sets of verses 28 men- 
tioned above would have made their inscription in any 
medium a matter of considerable difficulty and expense. 
Less extravagant than tapestry or stained glass, because 
done in a medium easier to manipulate, would doubtless 
have been mural paintings like those for the citizens of 
London to whom Lydgate furnished Bycorne and Chiche- 
vache. Even more readily within the range of slender 
purses, however, would have been mural inscriptions with 
no pictorial illustration at all. Such, evidently, were the 
" tables " at Stone Priory, which seems never to have 
known great worldly prosperity in spite of its powerful 
patrons. 

To be sure, tablets might also be articles of great value 
when gilded and enamelled. An inventory of the ob- 
jects in St. George's Chapel, Windsor, made by one Walter 
Almaly in 1384, illustrates this fact. 29 Of one " tabula " 

27 ii, pp. 246-248. 

2S St. George has 245 lines, Dance Macabre 672, Bycorne and Chiche- 
vache 133, A Prayer to St. Thomas 120, and Falls of Seven Princes 
49. 

"Printed in the Monasticon, vi, p. 1364, from an Ashmole MS. 
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there described more definite information would be very 
much to our purpose. " Item una tabula lignea stans 
super parvum altare in parte boreali, ex opposito summo 
altari, cum platis et imaginibus cupreis deauratis, conti- 
nens passionem S. Greorgii." I take it, though I do not 
feel certain of the fact, that this was a martyrdom in 
words and not merely in pictured scenes. If so, it must 
have been a luxurious example of something more crudely 
accomplished at Stone. 

More nearly resembling the tablets there, would have 
been the one at Wirkesop Priory, Notts., if I am right in 
believing that some verses preserved in the Monasticon 30 
were actually set up as an inscription. They consist of 
twenty-nine English stanzas in rhyme royal interspersed 
with bits of Latin, and they were made not long after 
1410, as is shown by one of the inserted Latin epitaphs. 
They served as a guide to the tombs in the church, telling 
where various benefactors were buried, precisely as did the 
verses on the founders' tablet at Stone. The author, who 
was by no means an accomplished poet, named himself in 
stanza 28: 

This processe one Pigote brevely thus saith. 

If any can say more, it is corrigible; 

To there better avise I me bequeath. 

We cannot be sure that these verses were really inscribed 
on a tablet ; but from their resemblance to those at Stone 
we have good reason to suppose that they were. In any 
case, they were quite clearly kept in the church for consul- 
tation. 

From the evidence that I have presented, which is 
merely illustrative and by no means exhausts the possibili- 
ties of investigation, it is evident that the use of rather 

30 vt, pp. 122-124: "Ex vet. pergam. ms. penes .... Talbot de 
Grafton, in Com. Wigorn. arm. a. 1587." 
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long poems for mural display was not at all uncommon 
during the later Middle Ages. The founders' memorial 
inscription at Stone with its one hundred and sixty-two 
lines, and the legend of St. Wulfhad with its three hun- 
dred and eighty-two, could have been put on tablets quite 
as easily as some of the other poems we have noticed could 
have been employed in mural decoration. It is not clear 
to me whether the tablets at Stone were wooden, though I 
incline to think so from the fact that the Priory was never 
rich. In that case, the verses must have been painted on 
a background of another color — a comparatively simple 
procedure. The necessary size of tablets so made has led 
me to wonder whether they may not have been affixed in 
the aisle outside the choir rather than in the choir itself ; 
but this is mere hypothesis. The important facts we 
know : two sets of verses were inscribed in such a manner 
that they could be read by everyone, and they were so 
placed in public view in accordance with a well-marked 
custom of the times. 

In conclusion, I should like to add that it seems to me 
not improbable that a good many late mediaeval poems, 
legends and narratives of a moralizing tendency, were in- 
tended for pictorial illustration on the walls of buildings. 
More evidence with regard to the matter would be wel- 
come, particularly as it might enable us to understand 
certain qualities of handling that are not very clear at 
present. Incidentally it is interesting to observe that 
verse would not have been used in tapestry, in painting, or 
in glass, nor would tablets have been set up for people to 
read, until a knowledge of reading was fairly common. 
Perhaps that is why most of the examples I have collected 
come from the fifteenth century. 

Goedon Hall Geeould. 



